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NEW FRUITS. 
Mr FessexceN— Having received a box of 

grafts with the inelosed letter from Mr Knight, by 

the ship Lion, I shall place the greater part of 


them at the disposal of the Massachusetts Agricul- | 


tural Society, under whose directions and sanction 
my correspondence with Mr Kuight commenced, 
many years since. I publish the letter as afford- 
ing a usetul original and authentic account of their 
varieties, by the raiser of them. It will be valua- 
ble fifty years hence. Yours, 

April 16. J. LOWELL. 

[Extract.] 
« Dowston, Feb. 13, 1832. 

“« My pear Sir—I have great pleastre in send- 
ing grafis to you, because I have long known that 
you have been making the best use of them, and 
because [ view you in the light of an old friend, 
who, I am sure, ardently wishes me well. I shall 
address the hex to you, though as you will place 
the contents to a great extent, probably, in the 
hands of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
IT hope I shall not cause you expense, of which 
you have already borne so much, for the good of 
others. —[.Vole. Mr Knight misunderstood my 
meaning in asking him to send the grafis, not to 
me, but to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 
It was not to avoid expense, but responsibility— 
for I had found, to my extreme mortification, that 
I had been held answerable for all my own and 
the blunders of everybody else. J. LoweEnt, 

“7 wrote you last spring, that I had had the 
good fortune to obtain from seeds, several very 
excellent varieties of pears. I have now seen 
these varieties a second time, some a third time, 
and I feel confident, that for the climate of Eng- 
land they are unrivalled. The ‘Monarch’ and 
the ‘ Alihorpe Crassanne,’ will not be excelled by 
any other varieties in your climate; both grow 
rapidly and bear abundantly. 

“ LIST AND CONCISE DESCRIPTION. 


“ Monarch, (not numbered.) This, in my -esti- 
mation and that of a great many others, is without 


leellence, a Belgie variety. I see your grafts failed. 
| “No, A, 23. New, rather large, and very good 
jat this time, Feb. 13. As yet, not named. 
| No. 44. Cola, pale yellow approaching white, 
quite hew and now ripe; not yet named, 
“The Monarch, above mentioned, grows so fast 
‘and bears so well, that Tam planting it for perry, 
jconvineed it will make a very fine liquor. 
“ APPLE TREE GRAFTS, 
“1. Downton Nonpareil.—2. Cornish Gilli- 
flower. — Ickworth Imperatrice, plum, keeps in per- 
| fection through the winter. — Sincerely, yours, 
“THO, A. KNIGHT. 
“Tfon. Jonn Lowe tr, Roxbury. 
“P.S. Ihave added two other varieties of 
early pears, Dunmore, No. 13, and the Croft Cas- 
tle, 14. See Hort. Trans. of present year.” 





DESTRUCTION OF FRUIT 
MAINE. 

Tuomas G. Fessenpen, Esg.—Since your no- 
ticing the remarks of Mr Lowell, and others in 
different sections of Massachusetts, I commenced 
an examination of.my fruit trees, I had one or- 
chard containing about one hundred thrifty trees, 
which had been set about four years; also another 
orchard containing about one hundred more, set 
last year. Besides these, I had about one hun- 
dred of various kinds of apples, pears, and peaches ; 
also about one hundred trees set out in trenches, 
to preserve them for sale, which were sent me last 
Wear from different persons, consisting of cherry, 
pear and apple trees. The first of these bore 
some fruit last year, and all were healthy and 
thrifty in November. About the first of Novem- 
ber, I discovered some trees lousy, and I applied 


TREES IN 


rained profusely, and I found the soap had efleet- 


trees, and the bark became clean and smooth. 


orchard, and on examining some of the buds, by 





Pure 


“11. Gloux Morceau, very large, of great ex: | 


a portion of strong soft soap and the next day it| 
ed the object and destroyed every insect on the. 


Before anything was said on the efiects of the | 
winter upon trees, | went into my best and largest | 


‘cutting open, I found them all dead in the centre. | 
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Ju one case, a tree about four inches in diameter, 
; burst the bark near the ground in a perpendicular 
‘direction at the length of ten to twelve inches, and 
| was entirely severed from the tree all around 
‘the body. Several which were grafted a foot 
trom the ground, about the same size as the above, 
/appear to be dead down to the original stock. A 
‘row of seedling trees sat out last year in readi- 
| ness to graft, appear to be in perfect health. A 
jnumber ” greening trees received last spring from 
| Rhode Island and set out, appear to be but little 
‘affected. About twenty seedling peaches, which 
grew with great luxuriance last year, appear in 
good health ; also four rareripe trees I received of 
W. Kenrick ; but all these, except the greenings, 
were shielded from the north winds. 

| I received a letter from Bowdoin college, stating 
the effects in Brunswick, and in- that town it is a 
general destruction; and I feel that it will dis- 
courage many from attempting the trial of rearing 
fruit trees, I fully concur with your correspon- 
dents in the cause, and hope no one will be hin- 
‘dered from the object, although they are in this 
| vicinity much retarded in obtaining fruit. And J 
| would suggest to you, Sir, the idea of those who 
are ina habit. of sending trees at a distance, that 
after so severe a shock IT should hardly think it 
prudent to transplant trees the present spring, as 
no one would be willing to purchase them if they 
are diseased, being sure of a failure. And I 
|should likewise hope, that no nurseryman would 
| put up any order unless he should be sure the trees 
are uninjured, as it would be a great means of 
still retarding the progress of horticulture. Much 
interest is felt on the subject, and Maine will ne- 
cessarily have to condole with her mother State, as 
well as others, in suffering this evil. I would add 
one remark, that the apple trees which stood the 
/most exposed appear at present to be the least af- 
fected. Now, Sir, I should like, through the me- 
dium of your useful paper, to have you request 
some of your friends to inform us what is the best 
course to pursue in order to save the roots, that 
ithey may sprout and grow. I am informed that 
one gentleman has already cut off the tops of an 








a rival though its high musky flavor offends some | I could not find one which appeared to be free | orehard and grafted them. Information on the 
’ Ss eS ates thy 


persons. Season, December and January here. 
“3, Alihorpe Crassanne, very excellent, rose 


flavored ; November. 


| from the disease. This led to further examina- 
ition, and I found several trees apparently injured. 
I immediately recollected the soap and fully be- 


lieved that my soaping had destroyed my trees. | 


“4. Belmont, very encewont here = soca The next number of the New England Farmer | 
ber. See Herticultural Transactions of this year, brought Mr,Lowell’s account. This led to a 


further examination ; and to view my orchard it | 
looked in perfect health, but on examination 1 | 
found my best orchard entirely destroyed, except | 
two trees of early fruit, which stood on the high- | 
est ground. ‘These suffered some, the last 


year’s growth having been injured, but I think 


for an account of the above varieties. 

“5. Winter Crassanne, very large and excel- 
lent pear ; season January. Easton Castle, season 
December. See Horticultural Transactions. 

«6, Pitford Pear, [If L read Mr Knight's diffi- 
cult hand correctly,| a rich, melting pear ; season 


November. may survive. But all the others, consisting of 
“7, Ickworth, melting, rich, rose flavored ; Baldwins, russetts, pippins of various kinds, with 
° ~ . ’ , ro J ? . b 


| various other choice fruits, are all destroyed. The 
sliver, on cutting through the bark, was a dark 
brown color. I pursued the business of examin- 
ing, and found the damage almost universal. Out 


March and April. 

“8, Broome Park, a rather smal} but excellent 
variety, of which an account will appear in next 
No. of Horticultural Transactions. 

“9, Brougham Hall, an excellent variety here. 


of about 250 to 300 trees of my own, not more 
than 20, if there is that number, can possibly survive 
the winter. 


With some particulars I shall now 








“10. Pengethly Pear,a large dark brown pear, 
quite new and now ripe, i. e. February, 1832. 


close. 


|subject is much needed and will be gratefully re- 
ceived, I remain, Sir, yours, respectfully, 


| Bath, Me. April 4, 1832. A. TYLER. 


P.S.—LEvery day seems to develope more and 
more of the destruction of fruit trees in this vicin- 
ity. Since I wrote the above, I have heard of 
several instances and I fear Maine has sufiered 
more than any other section of the country, in 
comparison With the quantty of fruit trees, 


{ 


DESTRUCTION OF FRUIT TREES IN 
NEW YORK. 

Mr Fessexpex—When I read in your paper of 
March 14th, Mr Lowell’s account of the destruc- 
tive effects of the past winter upon his fruit trees, 
I hastened into my garden and orchard, and, mel- 
ancholy to relate, I find all my trees more or less 
injured ; the young ones, in a particular manner, 
I fear are mortally affected. Upon these all, or 
nearly all, the wood of last year’s growth is dead ; 
grafted trees appear to have suffered the most; all 
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the thrifty suckers or gormands are dead quite to| 
the ground, and [ have examined a great many 

stocks which were grafted Jast spring and grew | 
well, both in my own and neighboi’s orchard, and 

I cannot find a single one that I think alive.— 
Pears, apples, plums, and engrafied cherries, have 

indiscriminately fallen victims to this destroying 

angel, nor does this end the distressing catalogue ; | 
all the variety of raspberries, all my hardy roses | 
are dead almost to the ground. The old apple 

trees which were never grafted, the common cher- | 
ri’s and horse plums, I am in hopes are not so 
universally injured; while the gooseberry, the 
crab apple, the currant and _ filbert, have escap- 
ed with little or no damage. 

This is a misfortune, sorrowful, indeed, and un- 
heard of before in this country. Hitherto we have 
always thought that the apple tree, and many of 
the variety of plums, were as hardy and would 
sustain the severities of our winter as well as any 
of the forest trees ; and as we had only a small crop 
of fruit last year, this disappointment will be se- 
verely felt, although the destructive effects should 
not extend beyond the present season. 

Peach and quince trees have very frequently | 
suffered with me in the same manner, and | con- | 
clude from the same cause. The trees continue 
to grow too long and until late in the autumn, and 
the winter approaches before they fill or perfect 
their buds, which are the vital parts and hyemal 
lodge of these plants. 

Besides, if these vernal arborous flowers should 
fail to any great extent, may We not anticipate a 
famine among our honey-bees; for last summer 
the long and frequent rains very much impeded 
the labors of these industrious insects ; their stores, 
consequently, were not as abundant as usual and 
must now be nearly expended. Ought we not 
therefore to bear this in mind, and afford them 
seasonable relief. In this way, we may atone for 
some of the cruel robberies committed upon their 
species last fall; and perhaps convince them that 
to live in the neighborhood of man, is not always 
a misfortune. 





Our winter has been remarkably long and se- 
vere. In November, before the ground was fro- | 
zen, there fell a great depth of snow, and great} 
and steady cold immediately followed. For more ; 
than forty days in succession, previous to the &th 
of January, the mercury in Fahrenheit was at no 
time above 32, and then for a few hours only. 
On the 27th of that month it was depressed 25 
below zero, and continued several days and nights 
without rising 10 degrees. March has been a 
tedious prolongation of winter, and our fields are 
yet covered with snow. Yours, 

8. REYNOLDS. 

Florida, Montgomery Co. N. Y. April, 1832. 





PEACH TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—Haying sutfered much from 
the depredations of worms on fruit trees, and hav- 
ing tried everything recommended in this section 
of country, without destroying the worms or en- 
tirely preventing their depredations, I had almost 
despaired of ever succeeding in raising peach trees 
to perfection, until accident threw me in a way of 
acquiring some information, and learning a rem- 
edy, at least new to me. On a recent visit to 
Saybrook, I found T. Starkey, Esq. had applied 
coal tar to his trees with the most decidedly ben- 





eficial effects. On examining the trees to which 
this application had been made, I found no ap- 





pearance of worms and every tree is healthy and 
flourishing ; the old wounds have healed, and I 
should think run no danger of another attack. 

Mr Starkey procured his coal tar from Capt. 
Champlain of the London packet ship President, 
whose family reside in Saybrook. The flavor of 
the tar is so strong, that the earth at the foot of 
the tree on which the tar ran down during last 
summer, appears to retain the strong flavor of the 
tar itself. It is applied with a common paint 
brush, about a foot in length on the lower part of 
the tree. I believe the coal tar can be procured 


at ship-chandlers, but whether as good as that 
| brought by Capt. Champlain, I have no means of 


ascertaining. Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t, J. ELLSWORTH. 
Ketch Mills, Conn. April, 1832. 





THE SEASON, © 

Mr Russexti—It may be interesting to some of 
the readers of your Journal, to know what intense 
cold weather we have had to endure the past win- 


=~/ 


/ter, in Anson, Maine, latitude 44° 55/ north. And 


if you think this worth publishing you may give 

it a place, when it will not exclude more valuable 

matter. — The thermometer observed at sunrise, 
1831. Dec. 18, below zero 12 degrees ; 


20, “ 27 

22, “ 12 

23, “ 28 

28, 6 26 

31, «“ 31 

1832. Jan. 2, 6“ 25 
27, “ 31 

28, &“ 29 

Feb. 6, “ 27 
17, “ 37 

24, 6“ 12 

25, «“ 39 

March 2, “ 26 
23, s“ 12 


April 6, above zero 6 

7, “ 2 
Yesterday I examined my small apple orchard, 
that contains sixty young thrifty trees, and found 
them all alive; but among one hundred scions 
from New York that were set last May, I found 
sixty dead. I find my mulberry trees all alive. 

ROBERT DINSMORE. 
“Anson, Me. April, 1832. 





CATTLE SHOW, y 
And Agricultural Exhibition for the County of 
Bristol. 

This will be held at Taunton on Wednesday, 
Oct. 3d, 1832. The Committee state, that the 
Bristol County Agricultural Society, “having been 
encouraged by the success of their efforts heretofore 
made, for the promotion of Agriculture and Man- 
ufactures in the County of Bristol, and by the pat- 
ronage of the Commonwealth,” offer certain Pre- 
miums, of which the following is an abstract. 


STOCK. 

For the best fat Ox, (meaning the one having 
the most flesh produced by the least expense,) $8 ; 
second do. 6; third do. 4. Best fat Cow $3 ; sec- 
ond 2. Best Heifer or Steer, not less than two 
nor more than three years, $3; second 2. Best 
Bull, not less than one year old, having reference 
to size, form and disposition, $10 ; second 7 ; third 
5. Best Bull Calf, not less than four nor more 
than twelve months old, $4; second2. Five best 
milch Cows, all owned by one person, having re- 


gard not only to their qualities for the dairy, but 
all other essential qualities in cattle, $8, &e A 
number of three dollar premiums for Merino and 
Saxon Bucks, and of any imported Ram except 
Merino and Saxon; six best Merino or Saxon 
Ewes, &c. For the best Boar, &c, $3. 

A disposition to early maturity in any of the 
animals, particularly swine, will be a strong re- 
commendation, 

WHITE MULBERRY TREES AND SILK. 

To the person who shall produce satisfactory 
evidence of having in a course of cultivation, and 
in the most thrifty condition, the greatest number 
(not less than one hundred) of White Mulberry 
Trees, standing in rows not less than three feet 
apart, and not less than twelve inches apart in the 
rows, and not less than five feet high, $10 ; second 
do. 5. To the person who shall produce satisfac- 
tory evidence of having in a course of cultivation, 
and in the most thrifty condition, the greatest num- 
ber (net less than one hundred) of White Mulberry 
Trees, $10; second do. 5. For the best raw silk 
or sewing silk, produced from the White Mulberry 
tree, not less than four pounds, $4 ; for the second 
best, 3; for the third best, 2. A proportionably 
increased premium for a greater quantity of silk, 
not exceeding ten dollars. 

GRAIN AND VEGETABLE CROPS. 

Indian Corn onan acre, not less than eighty 
bushels, $10; next best, averaging not less than 
sixty bushels per acre, raised on not less than two 
acres, $7. Potatoes, not less than 550 bushels, $8 
and 6. Summer Wheat on a quarter of an acre, not 
less than six bushels, $3 and,2. Rye, not less 
than twenty bushels on an acre, $6. Barley and 
Oats, $4 each. Hay, principally Herd’s Grass, 
Fine Top, and Red Top, $6 and 4. To any per- 
son who shall introduce any Grass not before cul- 
tivated in this country, and prove after actual ex- 
periment its superiority to any grass now cultiva- 
ted, $10. Premiums are also offered on Ruta 
Baga, Carrots, Mangel Wurtzel, Onions, English 
Turnips, Cider and Apples. 

For the best cultivated Farm, $15. For the 
second best, $10. Competitors for the two last 
premiums must give notice thereof to Roland 
Green or Jacob Dean of Mansfield, or Alfred Bay- 
lies of Taunton, (the committee on farms,) on or 
befare the first day of June next, that said com- 
mittee may have time to view the same. 

The premiums on Butter are $10, 6,4; on 
Cheese $8, 6, 4; on Honey $4, 2. 

With regard to domestic and househeld manu- 
factures, premiums are offered on cotton or linen 
shirting, sattinet, carpeting, hearth rugs, flannels, 
grass or straw bonnets, broadcloths, cassimere, 
woollen hose, blankets, broad hoes, narrow axes, 
gentlemen’s and ladies’ palm leaf hats. 

A Ploughing Mateh and trial of Working Oxen 
are likewise to be exhibited, and premiums award- 
ed to the successful competitors. 

The notice of this exhibition (of which we could 
find room for this abstract only,) appeared at 
length in the Taunton Reporter of the 18th inst. ; 
and is signed by James L. Hodges, Jacob Chapin, 
and Wm. A. F. Sproat. 





HORTICULTURE, 

Mr Frssenptn—As the season has now arrived 
for those who delight in the business of gardening 
to commence operations, I take the liberty of send- 
ing you a few observations upon this pleasing 





employment. 


And here I will premise, that I 











mor 


we 
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make no pretentions to skill in the art, all the little 
knowledge I possess having been acquired within 
a few years past, by personal attention to a small 
piece of ground attacned to my dwelling-house, 
and to the variety of useful information which has 
appeared ia publications devoted to such objects, 
and especially to the New England Farmer, 
which, by the way, I think should be taken and 
read by every man who has a rod of ground which 
ean be cultivated; and I have no doubt he would 
obtain that information, which would enable him 
not only to turn his rod of ground to good account, 
but moreover, by leading his attention to contem- 
plations and employments which are so well cal- 
culated to benefit society, would be likely to make 
him a more useful, and it certainly would a hap- 
pier man. 

I speak now experimentally, for up to the period 
above mentioned, I had as little taste for a garden 
as I had knowledge on the subject ;, and if I ever 
entered one, I scarcely knew a burdock from a 
cabbage plant, or a grape vine from a thorn-apple. 
But as it happened to be my lot to be possessed 
of a very small garden spot, as before mentioned, 
I set about cultivating it, though in such a rude 
manner as for the first year to bring little or noth- 
ing to pass. My trees and vines nearly all died 
for want of proper attention, as well as care in 
preparing the ground previous to planting them ; 
so that the next year I had a great part of my 
work to do over again, and all this for want of ne- 
cessary information. However, having profited 
by experience, I set about my work anew and 
proceeded to replace the trees, &c, I had lost; 
but as I soon found that, for myself at least, much 
greater profit as well as pleasure was to be derived 
from the cultivation of the vine, I have turned my 
attention principally to that, and thus far I have 
had the satisfaction of being abundantly rewarded 
for my labor, not only in partaking of its fruit, buc 
still more, I may say, in its cultivation. 

And who that knows the laxury of habitually 
rising with the dawn, and feasting his eyes and 
regaling his senses with the beauties and varieties 
of nature, brought into existence by means of his 
own labor, would envy him who is wasting his 
health and his time in unnecessary sleep? The 
former, while engaged in his wonted occupation, 
enjoys a real happiness ; while the latter is perhaps 
dreaming of it and wakes but to feel disappointed. 

The employment of gardening. had its origin 
with innocence, and it has in every age occupied 
the attention of the wisest and best of men. Who 
does not know that our Washington was a sue- 
eessful and practical cultivator of the soil? And 
history associates the names of many other emi- 
nent individuals with his; it is then one of the 
most honorable as well as useful and pleasing em- 
ployments, and to bring into practice what I here 
recommend, requires but little, if any, of that time 
Which is usually allotted to business. The me- 
chanic, the merchant, or the professional man, 
may find ample opportunity, if he will, in those 
odd hours and moments which are too generally 
spent to little purpose ; and he would soon be as- 
tonished at the amount which might be accom- 
plished, as well as the enjoyment to be derived 
from snch labor. Neither does it require any 
considerable extent of ground for the purpose ; al- 
most every individnal bas attached to his dwelling 
afew feet, at least, that he can spare, and even 
this should not be neglected. Instead of this, 
there are undoubtedly many acres of land included 





in house lots, within the city and vicinity, that are 
lying altogether waste. 

A man will purchase an ample lot of ground, | 
and erect a spacious house and its appendages, all 
which will be finished off in a style of convenience 
and taste, with spacious sidewalks and gravelled 
yards; but look into what should be his garden, 
and you see it perhaps covered with thistles 
and bramble bushes, or, if he has attempted 
at all to alter nature’s course, you may possibly | 
see a few cabbage plants here and a few cucum-_ 
ber vines there, and these almost lost among the 
twitch grass and weeds, which are disputing with 
them their right to the soil, How much to be 
lamented is it, that a spot which might, by proper 
culture, be made to look almost like a second 
Eden, should be suffered to remain a constant | 
monument of that sentence which was pronounc- 
ed to the first pair, “ Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake—thorns also and uiistles shall it bring forth 
to thee.” 

I am sensible we must depend upon our mar- 
kets for the necessary supply of vegetables and the 
more hardy fruits, which will always be brought 
from the neighborhood in sufficient abundance.— 
But, besides all the variety of flowers, there are 
many delicate and very delicious fruits, which 
may be more advantageously raised in our shel- 
tered inclosures, in and near the city ; among 
these, the grape stands pre-eminent. This delight- 
ful fruit has of late claimed much of the attention 
of cultivators in this region ; and I believe it has 
been clearly ascertained that our climate, though 
a more northern one, is more suited to this fruit 
than that of New York and other southern places ; 
this may, however, be partly owing to the nature 
of the soil; but whatever may be the cause, the 
fact is certainly a very interesting one ; and may 
we not hope that the time is not far distant, when 
the grape will become as common a fruit upon 
our table, as the apple is atthe present day ?— 
Half a century ago this would probably have been 
thought a visionary idea; but such has been 
the progress within a very few years, in the culti- 
vation of this fruit, that such a supposition will not 
now be deemed extravagant ; indeed, many men 
of good judgment anticipate with certainty, that 
our tables will soon be abundantly supplied with 
wine from our own presses, 

There is no fruit, probably, of which so great 
an amount may be raised at so little expense and 
in so small a space, as that of the grape. The for- 
eign varieties, particularly the White Muscadine, 
Sweet-water, &c, have till very recently, been the 
only ones which have been cultivated to any con- 
siderable extent in our country; because it has 
been the general opinion, that our own native 
grapes were too far inferior to the foreign ever to 
come into competition with them, but this idea is 
believed to be erroneous. Many varieties of na- 
tive grapes have been found of excellent quality, 
both for the table and the wine press; which, 
when brought under good cultivation, do not suf- 
fer in comparison with the best of the foreign, and 
by some are even considered superior ; of these, 
the Isabella and the Catawba stand in the highest 
estimation, and truly these are worthy ofan Amer- 
ican soil; and it may yet be found that our moun- 
tains and our valleys abound with others. still, 
which will ere long be sought out and transplant- 
ed to our vineyards, till we shall no longer need to 
seek in other climes for what has been abundantly 
bestowed upon us in our own. But still I think 





the delicate foreign varieties ought by no means 
to be neglected as table grapes, nor will they be 
by those who have had that experience in the 
management of them, which enables them to over- 
come the difficulties which attend their culture ; 
these, to be sure, are great, especially from mildew 
and the cold of our winters, but modern improve- 
ments have nearly overcome these formidable ob- 


| stacles, 


Having been for a few years past somewhat suc- 
cessful in the cultivation of the kinds last men- 


‘tioned, I propose in your next number to submit 
“some things in relation to their management, which 


my short experience has taught me. 
Yours, &c, D. FOSDICK. 
Charlestown, April, 1832. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTURE OF 
THE STRAWBERRY. 

Dig your ground well; if not rich, put on some 
well rotted manure before digging and mix it well 
with the soil. Set the plants in rows, distance 
from row to row two feet, and the plants a foot 
apart in the row. Let the roots be firmly put in 
the earth but not too deep; do not water them 
unless it is very dry; keep the ground clear from 
weeds and loose, that the young runners may strike 
freely. D. H. 





Cure of Fever by Holly leaves.—M. Majendie 
has made a very favorable report of the use of 
powder of holly leaves, recommended by Dr Rous- 
seau asa cure for fever, it having been tried at the 
hospitals in thirteen different cases. The doses 
administered were from one to five gros per day, 
and in every case the patients were cured after 
about twenty days’ treatment. The effect of the 
holly is not so quick as that of quinia and silicine, 
but is a sure and excellent febrifuge. The only 
thing necessary to make it thorougily useful, was 
to extract its essential properties, so as to avoid 
the necessity of administering it in large quanti- 
ties—London Register of Arts. 

Radishes—To raise good early radishes, first 
obtain good seed ; to do this, sow radish seed the 
latter part of July, late in the fall take them up, 
pack them in dry sand and put them in the cellar ; 
next spring set them out and gather the seed as 
soon as ripe; this seed, if properly managed, will 
produce fine radishes. But seed obtained the 
same season they are sown will not give good 
ones; they will be hard, woody and wormy, and 
immediately run to seed; and the seed good for 
nothing but to sell with wooden pumpkin seed.— 
Genesee Farmer. 





Maple Sugar.—A correspondent has transmitted 
to us the following account of an improvement in 
making maple sugar, first observed by Mr Orlando 
Brunson of Dundee. He extracts the sap from’ 
the root of the tree, instead of the usual way by 
cutting notches into the body of the tree. The 
root should be bored with a half inch auger and 
a crooked tube introduced, by which the sap may 
be extracted ; the end of the tube entering the 
root, should be round. Mr Brunson thinks that 
trees tapped in this way, yield more than double 
the sugar to what they do if tapped two or three 
feet high ; and he also thinks the tree is not in- 
jured by this method.—.Vew York Farmer. 
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BARLEY. 

The soil for barley should be such as will grow 
good turnips, or other green crops, including elo- 
vers, and whieh embrace the varieties of loams 





and sands that are not wet, or very dry and poor. | 


Indeed, L have taken my crops, and they have 
been pretty good, from my lightest turnip soils— 
Barley cannot be cultivated to advantage upon stiff, 


heavy and wet grounds, or on such as are of a) 


cold aud tenacious quatity. 
the ground but about three months ; and it is only 
in a dry, light, mellow. soil, that its roots can ex- 
tend with sufficient facility, and supply the food 
necessary to bring the grain to rapid and perfect 
maturity. 

Previous Crop.—Crops that precede this grain 
should be such as leave the ground mellow, and 


This crop occupies 


| broad-cast. 


the finishing operation. It gives asmooth surface, 


| breaks down the lumps, brings the earth in con- 
itact with the seed, and if grass seeds have been 


sown, its use is doubly beneficial. IT steep, my 


‘seeds twentyfour hours in a weak solution of nitre, 


the crude kind of which eosts me only eight cents 
per pound by the quantity. From the analysis 
and observations of Grisenthwaite, there is reason 


| to believe that this salt is peculiarly beneficial to 


the barley crop, the grain yielding it on analysis. 
I have made no comparative experiments, but | 
think this step serviceable. [have applied to this 
grain, as a top dressing, with singular suecess, the 
powdered dung of pigeons and dunghill fowls, at 
the rate of twenty to thirty bushels the acre. 

The crop admits of no after-culture when sown 
Yetthe application of the roller, when 
the plants are two or three inches high, is no 


free from weeds ; and for this reason hoed crops | doubt salutary, especially if there has been no con- 


are to be preferred, such as turnips, potatoes, peas, | 


beans, &c. Small grains should not precede it; 
J Le} b] 


they impoverish the soil, leave it foul, and, besides, | 


it is contravening one of the most salutary max- 
ims of husbandry, to grow two dry crops in suc- 
cession. It may follow clover; but if the soil is 
heavy, the ley should be ploughed in autumn.— 
Barley is successfully sown upon the fallows in 
England, (vot summer, but autumn fallows,) and 
is sown sometimes atter wheat; but in the latter 
case turnips are pulled, and previously fed upon 
the stubble; a practice which L think is not likely 
to obtain here. 1 have generally sown barley after 
ruta baga or potatoes, these crops having received 
a good dressing of long, yard or stable manure, 

Manure should not be applied to the barley, but 
to the preceding crop. The short period that this 
grain occupies the ground, does not afford time 
for the manure to decompose and yield its food to 
the plants; and, if applied in excess, it causes a 
too rank vegetation, and the straw lodges before 
the grain is matured. Where a, fallow or clover 
ley is employed and ploughed in autumn, dung 
may be previously employed and ploughed under. 

Preparation of the grouna.— Where barley fol- 
lows a root or hoed crop, one ploughing will gen- 
erally suffice ; but in all cases, a complete pulver- 
ization of the soil is necessary ; and to effect this 
a roller is often of material benefit. If sown upon 
grass leys, ploughed in autumn, the spring plough- 
ing should be shallow, so as to leave the sod re- 
versed. But the preferable way may be to harrow 
the fallow, plough in the seed with a light furrow, 
and smooth off with the harrow. 

The seed and sowing.—Loudon enumerates six 
species and sub-species of the barley. The kinds 
uniformly cultivated here are the two, four and 
six rowed spring, (kordeum vulgare, and h. dis- 
tichon.) Thin-skinned, pale, plump seed, should 
be selected. I sow as soon as the ground is suf- 
ficiently dry in spring. The young grain is not 
hurt by the ordinary frosts of the latter part of 
April and May. I sow from six to eight peeks per 
acre, according to the richness of the soil and the 
forwarduess of the season ; the poorest ground and 


the latest sowing requiring the most seed. In| 


England, the common quantity of seed is from 
eight to sixteen pecks. Our climate being much 
warmer than that of Great Britain, barley and 
other grains till better with us, and consequently 
we require less seed. We uniformly spew broad- 
cast, generally on the fresh furrow, and harrow in 


;and a roller; and it is said, and I think with truth, 


siderable rains. Rolling gives asalutary compres- 
sion to the soil, which in the spring is apt to be 
loose and porous, and full of cracks, by the alter- 
nation of freezing and thawing, or of wet and dry 
weather ; it destroys many insects; and, above a'}, 


‘it partially buries the crowns of the plants, and 


introduces a multiplication of seed stalks. I can 
When 
grass seeds are sown with barley, the luxuriance 
of the young grass sometimes chokes the grain, 
robs it of nutriment, and sensibly diminishes the 
product. ‘To obviate this evil, it has been recom- 
mended to sow the grass seeds after the barley has 
come up, and to cover them with a light harrow 


recommend the practice from experience. 


that this operation will not materially injure the 
grain. In dry seasons, the crop is sometimes at- 
tacked by worms, while young. In this case, the 
roller should be applied and sufficient weight add- 
ed, to require the draught of two or three cattle. 
Time and method of harvesting —When the soil 
is rich and the season propitious, this grain is very 
liable to lodge. If this happens after it has blos- 
somed, no material injury is sustained in the pro- 
duet. If before, the crop is greatly diminished. 
This shows the danger to be apprehended from 
making the soil too rich, and of applying fresh 
manure. Barley is known to be ripe by the dis- 
appearance of the reddish cast on the ear, or what 


‘both ways; and those who have a roller use it in | awns. This may be done with flails, after it has 


jpassed once through the fanning mill. And, 
where it is iu great quantities, it may he spread 
irom four to six inches upon the barn floor, and 
trodden with horses. 

Produce and profits—The average product in 
Englend is siated by Donaldson at thirtytwo bush- 
els per acre. The product in New York varies 
from fifteen to seventy bushels, according to sea- 
son and soil; and IT think the average is somewhat 
short of that of Great Britain. 





Compared with 
|} wheat, its product is as two or two and a half to 
one; compared with oats, about equal, provided 
the soil is adapted to this grain. 


it is, however, 
to be remembered, that neither wheat nor oats are 
adapted to a barley soil; the first requiring a more 
stiff and tenacious and the latter a more cold and 
moist location. 


The average price of barley is at 
least two thirds that of wheat—supposing wheat, 
then, to be $1 12 the bushel, and the product fif- 
teen bushels per acre ; and barley to be 75 cents, 
and the product of an acre thirty bushels, and the 
expense of cultivation equal, the profits of the bar- 
ley will be neatly as three to two, compared to 
wheat. 





Barley, besides, is a less precarious crop, 
is subject to fewer diseases, and has fewer insect 
enemies to encounter than wheat. 

A correspondent of the Bath Agricultural Soci- 
ety writes—“'The last spring being remarkably 
dry, I soaked my seed barley in the black water, 
taken from a reservoir, Which constantly receives 
the draining of my dung heap and stables. As 
the light grains floated on the top, 1 skimmed 
them off, and let the rest stand twentyfour hours, 
On taking it from the water, 1 mixed the grain 
with a sufficient quantity of sifted wood ashes, to 
make it spread regularly, and sowed three fields 
with it. The produce was sixty bushels per acre. 
I sowed some other fields with the same seed dry, 
but the crop, like those of my neighbors, was very 
poor, not more than twenty bushels per acre, and 
mixed with green corn and weeds when harvested. 
I also sowed some of my seed dry on one ridge in 
each of my fields, but the produce was very poor, 
in comparison of the other parts of the field.” 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


HOT-BED. 





the English farmers term red roan; by the ears | 


Mr Goopsett—Most of our books direct these 





beginning to droop, and bend themselves round | beds to be made from three to four feet high, to be 
against the stems; and by the stalks becoming composed of recent stable dung, of tanner’s bark, 
brittle, and of a yellowish color. This is the-par- | °° oak leeves, with frequent linings to keep up the 
ticular period for cutting, as, if suffered to stand | heat, and to impregnate the blossoms by hand, &e. 
longer, the heads break off and the grain wastes|, ll this may be proper nnd necessary, where it 
with the slightest touch. And it may be cut with #8 the intention to force fruits or vegetables to per- 
the cradle, sickle, or seythe, according to cireum- fection during the winter months, but is attended 
stances. If it stands straight and is not too heavy, | with more expense and trouble than our gardeners 
the cradle is to be preferred ; if heavy, or lodged, "4 farmers are willing to bestow on the subject. 
the sickle or scythe. But, as the grain is yet soft | A hot-bed, however, may be made eminently 
and the straw contains much moisture, when it | "S¢ftl in bringing forward many vegetables, at a 
ought to be cut, it should be suffered to become |S¢#80" much earlier than can be done in the open 
well dried in the swath before it is bound jn | 2") 22d when used as a seed bed only, is attend- 
sheaves, or carried to the barn or stack. If cut|€4 With comparatively little expense or trouble. 
with the cradle or sickle, it is bound in sheaves;} I am therefore induced to send you a few direc- 
but the more common practice is to cut the crop |tions for preparing and managing such a bed. 
with the scythe, rake the ground, and load it with| About the 20th of March, get into your garden 
the barley fork. of recent stable manure a sufficient quantity to form 


Barley improves for malting by lying till Octo- the hot-bed ; select a spot for your bed open to the 
ber before it is threshed ; though it is often thresh- |sun, set four sticks twenty inches above ground, 
ed immediately from the field. The great diffi- four feet three inches each way in a square form. 
culty in preparing it for market is to rid it of the | Begin to lay on the dung with a fork on the top of 
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the ground, being careful to shake and mix it well 
as it is put on, till the bed is raised to the tep of 
the sticks, occasionally beating it with the back of 
the fork, so as to make it as level and smooth as 
possible. When this is done, put on the frame 
immediately and cover it with the sash; in about 
two days the heat will come on, and the bed will 
have settled to about sixteen or eighteen inches, 
when the sash should be removed and the dung 
made as level as possible within the frame, and 
about three inches of good garden mould or rich 
earth from grass ground laid over the dung within 
the frame, and the sash put on again; let it re- 
main about two days more to warm: the earth. 

If the heatis too great it should be let off before 
sowing any seed ; this may be done by removing 
the sash on the back side about au inch, by means 
of a wooden wedge made as follows: ‘Take a piece 
of wood about three inches square, cut it to an 
edge at one end like a wedge; by imroducing 
which, at the back side of the frame, the sash may 
be at any time raised from half an inch to three 
inches, to let off the hot steam or to admit fresh 
air. When the temperature within the frame is 
between seventy and ninety degrees, the earth 
should be smoothed and the seed sown, Such as 
Battersea and early York cabbage, cucumbers and 
melons, cayenne pepper, lettuce, or any other 
plant that you may wish to cultivate for early use 
or curiosity. 

In the choice of cucumber and melon seeds, I 
should always prefer those of three or four years 
old, as they are much less liable to run to vine, and 
produce fruit much earlier than recent seed. All 
those plaints may be removed into the open air 
about the first of May, being careful to select a 
moist time to transplant them, After the plants 
come up in the frame, they, will frequently waut 
fresh air, and for this purpose the sash ought to 
be raised an inch or two at the back side every 
clear sunny day, from the hour of ten, A. M. to 
three, P. M. being careful to shut it down at night, 
and in the day time during cold or wet weather. 
They will also want water about once a week ; the 
water should be kept in the frame from twelve to 
twentyfour hours before it is used, and then ap- 
plied moderately about once a week. 

The frame for the seed bed should be about four 
feet square, six inches in front and twelve on the 
back side, tapering towards the front. The sash 
should be made to fit tight on the frame, and the 
outside pieces about three inches wide, the slats 
about an inch and a half wide, and set at such dis- 
tance as to admit seven by nine glass, to be laid in 
a groove on each side laping about half an inch at 
the lower end, like shingles on a roof; this sash 
should be primed like a window sash before the glass 
is puttied in, and should have no cross pieces, as 
it would tend to obstruet and collect the water on 
the sash. A frame for the cultivation of sweet 
potatoes should be deeper, say ten inches in front 
and about fourteen on the back. These should 
never be planted in the same frame with other 
plants, as the vines will soon run so as to fill the 
frame, and smother every otber plant in it. 





JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE—(Common .4rlichoke.) 

This root may be. made, under proper manage- 
ment, very beneficial and profitable to our farmers 
generally. Most of our farms contain gulleys and 


other broken grounds inaccessible to the plough, 
but frequently abounding with small spots of rich 
alluvial soil, which, if planted with artichokes, 





would in a few years afford an excellent winter | Cedar Hedges, as ornamental divisions, in a 
range for store hogs. This root requires liule or/neat farm, are »much admired. L would recom- 
no attention after the first planting, and will in aj) mend those who have moist farms to attempt the 
few years spread and fill the ground to overflow- | swamp cedar for hedges. Gather the cedar ber- 
ing with an excellent winter food for lean hogs ; | ries in December, rub off the resinous matter, and 
and when once well rooted ina loose and rich soil,|put them into unslacked ashes ; and after two 
can rarely if ever be eradicated. They should be) weeks put them in rows like peas, if the ground 
allowed about three years to spread and grow be- | should open, if not, as soon as the ground 4s open; 
fore the hogs are turned upon them, after which, if well nursed they can be transplanted in two 
the rooting of the hogs will only tend to make ‘years, and into a rich light soil formed for the pur- 
them grow and spread faster, as the smallest picce “pose; and in about seven years, by suitable trim- 








left in the ground will grow. Such is the result 
of my experiece and observation on this subject. 
PEAS. 

I have found the pea a good summer food for 
store hogs, and if managed as hereinafier direct- 
ed, will be found profitable to our farmers gener- 
ally. About the first of April plough and prepare 


about one acre of ground, more or less, aecording | 


tothe number of hogs intended to be kept. Sow 
on this acre about four bushels of common field 
peas, then, about ten days after, prepare and sow 
andéther acre, and so proceed at intervals of ten 
days each during the month of April; when those 
that were first sown are in full bloom and begin- 
ning to form pods, the hogs may be turned upon 
them; and so of the after sowings when they 
come to a similar state, in succession. The hogs 
will be found to grow and thrive finely. Such is 
the result of my experience on this subject. 
BENE PLANT. 

The seeds of this plant seem to have been in- 
troduced into our southern States by the negroes 
from Africa, and is cultivated by them in almost 
every patch, or negro garden, to a limited extent ; 
and is considered by them as a specific in all cases 
of dysentery, diarrhoea, and cholera. For this pur- 
pose, about two quarts of cold water are put into 
a vessel, two green leaves are then taken from the 
bene plant, and the water kept stirring with them 
for about five minutes, by which time the water 
will have assumed nearly the consistence of starch, 
perfectly colorless and tasteless. Of this water 
the patient is made to drink freely and often, with 
the most beneficial effects in those complaints.— 
In this climate, the seed should be sown about the 
first of April in a hot-bed, and may be transplant- 
ed into the open air about the first of May, in rows, 
and about twelve or fifteen inches apart. As it is 
only cultivated as a medical plant, a few seeds 
will probably be enough for any one family. 
Whether it will preserve its medical qualities after 
it is dried, I am rot informed. 

Yours, &c, R. M. WILLIAMS. 

Middlesex, N. Y. Feb. 24, 1832. 





Bog Meadows.—When you have an unproduc- 
tive bog meadow, that will only produce coarse 
wild grasses, spread on a thin layer of loam and 
chip manure; let the weeds spring up; cover 
them up in the same manner, and at the proper 
time put on herdsgrass, and you will have a good 
yield. In mowing, do not pare your meadows too 
close; the heat of the sun is detrimental in such 
cases.— Genesee Farmer. 





Gardens.—Do not spade up your garden ground 
for beds, until the ground is warm; then let it lie 
a day or two before you spade again. When the 
ground smokes in the morning put in seeds; you 
cannot much mistake.—Jb. 


ming, they will make a most beautiful evergreen 
| hedge.—Genesee Farmer. 


} 

Salt for Peach Trees.—An intelligent farmer of 
| Brushwick, assures us that the application of com- 
mon salt to the roots of his peach trees has had a 
| good effect, in keeping the miller from depositing 
its eggs on the bark, and promoting the growth 
and the fruit of the tree.—Long Island Star. 

| = — _ — " — — 
| How to bend Iron Pipe without cracking.—Fill 
ithe pipe with melted lead, and immediately on the 
jlead ceasing to be fluid, and while it is yet warm, 
jyou will find the pipe bend very kindly in any 
jform you please. By keeping up the warmth, you 
|may adjust the bend into any form you desire, as 
jiron will very readily bend at that heat. After 
having obtained the desired curve, the lead can 


} be melted out—.V. Y. Farmer. 





Easy method of fine edging a Razor.—On the 
rough side of a strap of leather rub a piece of tin, 
or a common pewter spoon, for half a minute, or 
till the leather becomes glossy with the metal. If 
the razor be passed over this leather about half a 
dozen times, it will acquire a very fine edge.—Ib. 





Potash for Manure.—A practical farmer of West 
| Chester County, who has in the course of his life, 
igiven considerable attention to experiments, con- 
|siders Potash at #5 per hundred pounds, as cheap 
a mapure as leached ashes at 124 cents per bushel, 
| Will some of the readers of this paper give a state. 
;ment of the facts on this subject ?— Ib. 





The last number of Silliman’s Journal contains 
the result of some experiments made at Fort 
Adams, R. 1. by Lieutenant T. S. Brown, to as- 
certain the relative strength of white pine, spruce, 
and southern or long-leaved pine. It appears 
from these experiments, that with a given diame- 
ter, white pine is about seven eights as strong as 
spruce, and southern pine. Spruce is-about two 
thirds as strong as southern pine. 

Bees.—In addition to the destruction of fruit 
trees by cold weather and mice, we learn, that 
from some unaccountable cause, most of the bees 
in the neighborhood have perished the past win- 
ter, in consequence of which the market has been 
flooded with honey. We notice this rumor for 
the purpose of obtaining further information — 
Concord Yeoman. 


The Lowell and Boston Rail Road is in rapid 
progress. The most difficult places on the route 
have been broached, and although the work ap- 
pears so great, that public spirit which character- 
ises our country and which is capable of grasping 
the most difficult undertaking, will soon furnish 
us with a Rail Road upon which we may ride to 
Boston comfortably, before breakfast. We under- 
stand it is to be completed next fall.—Lowell Mer. 
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Mistake Corrected—In our acknowledgments to 
correspondents, page 302, 3d column of the cur- 
reat volume of the New England Farmer, we 
stated thgt the excellent communication from Mr 
Wm. Clark, Jr. published in the same paper, con- 
tained the first attempt we had .seen to form an 
estimate of the amount of injury resulting from 
cutting corn-stalks at too early a period. But the 
N. E. Farmer, vol. vin. page 74, presents a state- 
ment quoted from Lorain’s Husbandry, and sent 
us, together with other valuable articles, by “« 8. X.” 
in which the difference in the produce between 
rows topped and stripped and one left entire, was 
ascertained by actual admeasurement; as follows: 

“ Produce of the row that had not been topped 
and stripped, nine bushels and five eighths of corn 
in the ear, 

“ One of the rows which had been topped and 
stripped measured seven bushels and six eighths ; 
and the other topped and stripped row measured 
seven bushels and three eights of corn in the ear.” 





DESTRUCTION OF THISTLES. 

Mr Dan Bradley, of Marcellus, N. Y. has pub- 
lished in the Genesee Farmer of the 17th ult. 
“ An Appeal to the Public on the subject of Canada 
Thistles,” in which he proposes “ that a system 
of measures for destroying the Canada thistles be 
instituted by government, and be prosecuted under 
its authority. It is certain that no other system 
than such as will be authoritative, compulsory, and 
highly energetic, will avail in the least towards 
effecting the object. It must also have a general 
and indiscriminate application to the whole State.” 
He proposes that towns be compelled by law to 
provide funds for this purpose. That “ four or 
five able and active men, supplied with implements 
well adapted to the work, should be entirely de- 
voted to this business from the first of June to the | 
first of October,” &c. 


° ° . ° | . ° 
In speaking of the necessity for adopting some | more than four hours in the camphorated bath ; 


. . . 7 soe . ! 
measures for ridding the country of these vegeta- | because the exciting action of the camphor, when 
ble pests, the writer says, “ The subject is so im- | 


mensely important, that considerations of expense 


should scarcely be allowed to have any bearfhg on | necessary to say, that the final prosperity of the 
The import of the question is little less| plants thus reanimated by camphor water, must 


the case. 
than whether it be possible to rescue the State of 
New York from ruin. 
nd what may be paid for its ransom ?” 


for the evil complained ef, Mr Bradley observes, 
“7 am aware that this plant is remarkably tena- 
cious of life, and is not to be overcome without 
persevering efforts. But as I hope ere long to 
publish another essay on this subject, in which it 
will be my principal object to exhibit the best 


| dent shoots will erect themselves, and the dried 


‘hours, their death may be considered as certain, 


What then is it worth ? | the state of their roots, and the pains that are ta- 
|ken with them. 


With regard to the modes of obtaining a remedy | effect than to restore life to plants nearly dead ; 





tle, known to be chief and generalissimo of the 
formidable army of deleterious vegetable intruders, 
has, during a series of years, been making inroads 
upon the country, and this too at a ratio of in- 
crease constantly accelerating. It now prevails 
to an alarming extent and threatens a speedy and 
universal conquest of the country. The efforts of | 
individuals against the enemy, can only avail to} 
beat him off for a lithe while from their own prem- 
ises. The interposition of government in this case 
is absolutely necessary.” 





REVIVING PLANTS, &c. 

The London Mechanic’s Register gives a meth- 
od of reviving plants, &c, which may prove use- 
ful to those who wish to revive scion buds, &c, 
when their leaves and buds are faded, and their 
bark and roots hard and nearly dry. The direc- 
tions are to dissolve camphor to saturation in al- 
cohol, adding the former until it remains solid at 
the bottom of the latter ; a sufficient quantity 6f 
rain or river water is then to have the alcoholic 
solution added to it, in the proportion of four 
drops to one ounce of water. As the camphor 
comes in contact with the water, for a short time 
the camphor will float on the water in small floc- 
euli, but will ultimately combine with the fluid 
and disappear. 

Plants which have been removed from the earth 
and have suffered by a journey or otherwise, 
should be plunged into this camphorated water, 
so that they may be entirely covered. In about 
two or at most three hours, the contracted leaves 
will expand again; the young, faded, and depen- 


bark will become smooth and full. That being 
effected, the plant is to be placed in good earth, 
copiously watered with rain or river water, and 
protected from the too powerful action of the sun 
until the roots have taken good hold of the ground. 

If plants thus treated, are not restored in four 





for they cannot be recalled to life by any artificial 
means. They should, consequently, never be lefi 


it is continued for a longer period, may injure the 


plants instead of doing good to them. It is not 


\depend on the particular properties of the former, 
The camphor produces no other 


after that, all proceeds according to the ordinary 
laws, and their ultimate state must be left to art 
and nature. 





Thoughts on Flowers.—* Are not,” asks the au- 





means yet known, for destroying the Canada this- 
tles, I shall now waive these considerations, Cut 
ting thistles, if done at proper times and in a prop- 
er manner, will at least stop their further spread 
by the dissemination of seed. ‘This being done, I 
apprehend it will not be difficult to pursue a sys- 
tem of operations, by which the Cangda thistle 


may in a little time be entirely overcome, and be | mind a sense of the beautiful and the good.— | )uried in one coffin. 
Such an achievement 


banished trom the country. 
would be of much greater value .to the State of 
New York, than her celebrated and justly appre- 


thor of Atherton, “ flowers the stars of earth, and 
are not stars the flowers of heaven? Flowers are 
the teachers of gentle thoughts, promoters of kind- 
lv emotion, We cannot look closely at a flower 
without loving it. They are emblems and mani- 





festations of God’s love to the creation, and they 
are the means and manifestations of man’s love to | 
| his fellow creatures, for they first awaken in the | 





Light is beautiful and good ; but on its undivided | 
beauty and on the glorious intensity of its full’ 
‘strength, mau cannot gaze; he can comprehend | 


' 





ciated canals.” wn best when prismatically separated, and dispersed | 


The writer observes, that “ The Canada This- 


in the many colored beauty of flowers; and thus 


| Jane, 15. 


he reads the elements of beauty, the alphabet of 
visible gracefulness. The very inutility of flow- 
ers is their excellence and great beauty ; for by 
having a delightfulness in their very form and 
color, they lead us to thoughts of generosity and 
moral beauty, detached from and superior to all 
selfishness; so that they are pretty lessons in na- 
ture’s book of instruction, teaching man that he 
liveth not by bread, or for bread alone, Lut that he 
hath another than an animal life.” 





Recipe for Mildew.—A writer in the Gardener’s 
Magazine, (John Haycroft,) recommends the fol- 
lowing composition for fruit trees, as a remedy 
against mildew. To four gallons of rain or river 
water add two pounds of soft soap, one pound of 
flour of sulphur, one pound roll tobacco, one 
quart fresh slacked lime, and one pint of spirits of 
‘urpentine ; mix the whole togetuer, and boil the 
mixture slowly for half an hour. 

The writer applied this composition with a 
sponge, where it could be used with effeet, and in 
all the crevices and joints used a painter’s small 
soft sash brush. He does not say how often nor 
at what times of the year he applied his compo- 
sition. 





To detect stolen posts, pales, fagots of wood, &§e 
—An English newspaper gives us the follewing: 
* Bore holes in them and fill them with gunpow- 
der, or crackers ; when the thief puts them in the 
fire they will tell tales.” 

Blue Color from Buck Wheat.—The London Lit- 
erary Gazette gives the following, as a method ef 
extracting blue color from buck wheat :—“The 
straw should be gathered before the grain is quite 
dry, and placed upon the ground in the sun, until 
it becomes sufficiently dry to be taken from the 
husks with facility. The wheat baving been re- 
moved, the straw is to be piled up, moistened, and 
left to ferment till it is in a state of decomposition, 
when it will become a blue color; this indicates 
the period when it should be gathered and formed 
into cakes, which are to be dried in the sun or in 
astove. On these cakes being boiled in water 
it assumes a strong blue color, which will not 
change either in vinegar or in sulphuric acid. It 
may, however, be turned into red with an alkali, 
into a light black with bruised gall nuts, and into 
a beautiful green by evaporation, Stuffs died blue 
with this solution, which is to be used the same 
way as vegetable matters of similar species, em- 
ployed in dyeing, become of a beautiful and dura- 
ble color. 





Paper from Wood.—It has lately been discover- 
ed, says an English Journal, that the best paper 
for wrappers, writing and printing, may be pro- 
duced from wood shavings boiled in mineral or 
vegetable alkali. One hundred pounds of wood 
and twelve pounds of alkali, will produce a ream 
of paper. 





Ashes placed in the wood-house of J. Kent, 
Esq. Piermont, N. H., caused the destruction of 
that geutleman’s property, and the death of his 
three daughters—Sophia, aged 28 ; Mary, 18; and 
Their remains were collected and 
Five hundred persons as- 
sembled at Mr K.’s barn, where the funeral obse- 
quies were performed ! 





There is a prospect of a good crop of peaches 
in the southern States. 
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Notice, 

THE members of the committee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society on the Products of the Kitchen 
Garden, are requested to meet at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, Boston, on Saturday, 28th inst. at 4 past 2 o’clock, 
for the purpose of proposing Premiums tor the ensuing 
season. DANIEL CHANDLER, Chairman. 

Lexington, April 19, 1832. 

Winship’s Nurseries. 

AS the season is so far advanced, that all 
injury to natural productions, occasioned by 
the severity of the preceding winter, can 
readily be ascertained, persons in want of 
Fruit and Ornameutal Trees, of various kinds 

—of flowering and showy Shrubs, Creepers and Vines, 
including the elegant monthly or ever-blooming fragrant 
Honeysuckles, eight or ten feet high, and such plants as 
will produce a fine display of Flowers the ensuing season 
—with a very superior assortment of Herbaceous Peren- 
nials, that will also bloom, with proper management, this 
summer, if removed within a week or ten days—together 
with the new and fashionable Scotch Roses, so much ad- 
mired at the exhibition at Horticultural Hall last season, 
constituting sixty Varieties—are invited to visit the estab- 
lishment and select for themselves. 

(Orders inay be left with J. B. Russet, or sent 
via. mail, to Messrs Winsuip, Brighton, and the plants 
will be furnished, and sent out the following morning in 
the city, if requested. 3w April 25. 





For Sale. 

A half blood Durham Short-horn Cow, eight years old, 
with Calf by a full blooded bull of the same breed. Her 
calves have been large and uncommonly fine animals. 

CHARLES E. NORTON. 

South Berwick, Me. April 25, 1832. 

A Farm Wanted. 

THE Directors of the Boston Farm School, have ap- 
pointed the subscribers a Committee to select and pur- 
chase a Farm suitable for the purposes of that institution. 
Persons who are desirous of disposing of such property, 
situated in the neighborhood of the city, are requested to 
state the terms and annex thereto a description of the 
land, buildings, &c, addressed to 

JOHN TAPPAN, depict of the 








JOHN D. WILLIAMS, Directors of the 
SAMUEL T. ARMSTRONG, Farm School. 
April 25. 





Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries. 
Flushing, near New York. 

WM. PRINCE & Sons, Proprietors, announce that 
the great extensions made in their establishment, which 
now covers near 50 acres, completely filled with the 
choicest TreEs, SHruss and PLAnrTs, enables them to 
offer the various kinds at the reduced prices stated in their 
new Catalogues, which will be sent to any person who 
may apply for them. The size and excellence of the 
Trees exceed all former periods ; and the most sc:upulous 
attention has been devoted to their accuracy, which is 
invariably an object of their personal attention. To 
nurseries they will allow a liberal discount and conven- 
ient credit. As many persons are agents for different 
nurseries, it is requested that orders intended for us be 
So specified. Every invoice sent has a printed 

eading and our signature, and such proof of origin must 
be insisted on, as we take upon ourselves no responsibili- 
ty unless such an invoice can be produced. 





Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 

FOR Sale at the Kenrick Nurse:ies in Newton, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Mulberries, Quinces, 
Raspberries, Grape Vines, Gooseberry and Currant 
Bushes, and ten finest varieties of Strawberries, includ- 
ing Wilmot’s Superb, Genuine Keens’ Seeding, do. 

‘Also about 200 varieties of the most ornamental hardy 
trees and shrubs, including the Double Silver Fir and 
Double Spruce, Horse Chestnuts, Mountain Ash, Gum 
Acacia, Three Thorned Acacia, Butternuts, Ailanthusor 
Treeof Heaven, Elms, Sugar Maples, Flowering Catal- 
pas, Weeping Willows, Napoleon, do. do, Honeysuckles, 
and a superb variety of hardy Roses, &c. &c. Many of 
the above sorts of trees of extra sizes. 

White Mulberry Trees by the 100 or 1000—for planta- 
tions. 

Isabella Grape Vines, either singly or by the 100, at 
reduced prices. 

Written orders addressed to John or William Kenrick, 
Newton, and transmitted by the daily mail, or otherwise, 
or if more convenient, left at the office of the New En- 
gland Farmer, where catalogues may be obtained gratis, 
will be promptly attended to. 

But purchasers are invited when convenient, to call 
and examine the Trees, &c. for themselves, and make 
their own selections. 

Trees, &c. will be delivered in Boston free of expense 
for transportation, when ordered ; and when particularly 
desired, they will be packed in mats with either clay or 
moss for sea or land transportation. March 21 


A Stud Colt, and North Devon Bull, 

A beautiful Colt, near three years old, dark Bay with 
black mane and tail—being the first Colt got by the cele- 
brated Horse Barefoot in this country, and from a supe- 
rior »nd large native mare—price 250 dollars. 

A North Devon Bull, near9 years old; was imported 
by the subscriber from England, and is a fine animal.— 
This breed are always in color dark red, therefore easily 
matched for working cattle and are quick travellers, is a 
sure Calf getter, in good health and condition, but from his 
age will be sold for $50. 

Several superior Cows from the best Imported stock, 
partly Holderness, Alderney, and Durham short horns, 
have Calves, or near Calving, by the North Devon 
Bull; from 35 a 50 dollars. Apply to JOHN PRINCE. 

Jamaica Plain, March 27, 1832. 





Gooseberry and Currant Bushes. 

JUST received and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good as- 
sortment of the finest Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes, 
in lots of six roots each, two of a sert; white, red and 
yellow ; imported direct from Glasgow, Scotland. Price 
$1 50 per lot of six bushes. 

Also, Large White and Red Dutch Currant Bushes, in 
lots of six and twelve each; packed in moss for trans- 
portation. Price of the White sorts $1 50 per dozen— 
the Red, 75 cents. Specimens of the fruit preserved, can 
be seen at the store. Also, cuttings of the Large Red 
Currants—price 50 cents for a bundle of 200, 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 




















FROM TO 
APPLEs, russettings, . barrel | 450} 600 
Asues, pot, first sort, . . | ton /105 00/108 00 

pearl, first sort, s ie 2... 112 00/115 00 
Beans, white, . | bushel 90} =100 
Breer, mess, > . barrel | 10 50) 11 00 

prime, . : : ae ies: 775| 800 

Cargo, No. 1,. . A hy 75) 800 
BuTTer, inspected, No. 1, new, | pound 1s 20 
CHEEsE, new milk, . : _ és 6 7 

skimmed milk, ° A 6s 3 
FLAXSEED, A ‘ ‘ . |bushel| 112) 150 
Four, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 575) 6 00 

Genesee, é ° . “6 625) 650 
Alexandria, . ‘ “6 "5 25) 550 
Baltimore, wharf, . : “ 625) 5650 
Gratin, Corn, Northern, . . | bushel 61 63 

Corn, Southern yellow, 6 55 58 

Rye, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘s 85 90 

Barley, . , ° te 87; 100 

Oats, . ‘ » ; ss 48 50 
Hay, . ; ‘ , ‘ cwt. 65 70 
Hoa’s LARD, first sort, new, . “ 900) 9 25 
Hops, Ist quality, . : a “s 22 00' 23 
Lime, ‘ m . cask 120) 125 
PLAsTER PARIs retails at c ton 350| 375 
Pork, clear, . ; : : barre! | 16 00) 17 00 

Navy mess, . , : $s 13 00) 14 00 

Cargo, No. 1, ; , a4 1275; 13 00 
Sreeps, Herd’s Grass, | bushel 2 50 

Red Top, northern, és 75 87 

Red Clover, northern, | pound 12 13 
TALLow, tried, 7 ‘; ewt. 850) 875 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 48 50 

Merino, mix’d with Saxony, * 55 65 

Merino, jths, washed, . | “ 44 45 

Merino, half blood, : “6 42 44 

Merino, quarter, . ‘ es 38| 40 

Native, washed, . i és 88) 40 

=  { Pulled superfine, $e 56} «68 

= | istLambs, . . “ 48} 50 

€= } Q4, « a «“ 38 40 

Sze|3d « ee « | sl 30 

4 Ist Spinning,. . « | 45, 4 

Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less, 


PROVISION 





MARKET. 








Beer, best pieces, . ° pound | 10 ll 
Pork, fresh, best pieces, . . 6 7 
whole hogs, . . ‘ ok 9 
VEAL, ° P . ‘ . “ 6 7 
Mutton, . ; : ‘ ; “« | 4 8 
PouLtTry, ; ‘ “ P a | 9; 12 
Butrenr, keg and tub, r . es 20 25 
lump, best, ° ‘ s 7 25 

EaeGs, retail, ‘ F ‘ dozen 12 14 
MeAu, Rye, retail, . . . | bushel! 117 
Indian, retail, . 6s | 100 
PoTATOEs, ‘ ‘ ° " “ 87 50 
Ciper, (according to quality,) . | barrel, 400) 500 














Spring Wheat. 
FOR Sele at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, 
A few bushels of genuine Gilman Spring Wheat; this 
sort is the most valuable one cultivated in New England, 
is very productive, seldom if ever attacked by blight, 


Their Treatise on the Vine, describes 280 kinds of | and is the kind which has for many successive years ob- 
Grapes and their culture :—Their Treatise on Horticul-| tained the premiuin from the Massachusetts Agricultural 


ture contains descriptions of a great variety of Trees and | Society. 


Plants, and directions for cultivating them ; and their 
Pomological Manual, or Treatise on Fruits, contains full 
descriptions of above 1000 varieties of Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Almonds, and 
other fruits, so that all persons can make their selections, 
wtha knowledge of the qualities. 

Their new Catalogues will be sent to all applicants, 
and orders sent to them per mail, will receive the most 
prompt attention, and all letters desiring information, 
will be replied to by the first mail.  4w. March 2}. 





Fruit Trees, 

ORDERS for Fruit, Forest and Ornamental Trees, 
shrubs, honeysuckles,&c. from Winship, Kenrick, Prince, 
Buel and Wilson, Davenport's, and any other respectable 
Nurseries, received by the subscriber, and executed at 
Nursery prices. J. B. RUSSELL. 

For sale, as above, a few Dwarf Apple Trees worked 
on paradise stocks, packed in moss—price 25 cents each. 

New England Farmer Office. April 25. 





April 4. 
Asparagus Roots. 

JUST Received at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farmer, 504 North Market Street : 

A few thousand Large Early Asparagus Roots, packed 
in moss, in boxes of one, two and three hundred roots 
each,—will bear transportation any distance—price $1 
per hundred for those 3 years old, 75 cents per hundred 
for the others. April 4. 








Emerson’s Second Part, 

OF the North American Arithmetic is this day published 
by Lincotn & EpMAnNps. The plan of this work is 
such, that mental and written arithmetic are very hap- 
pily and conveniently united. Although Rules are not 
excluded from the book, yet the illustrations which the 
author has introducéd, render the operations on numbers 
so clear and interesting, that the learner is prepared 
rather to make his own rules, than to rely on them from 
his book. Boston, April 23, 1832. 





= 





BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpay, Aprit 23, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 262 Beef Cattle, (including 75 un- 
sold last week,) 10 pairs Working Oxen, 28 Cows and 
Calves, and 79 Sheep; 8 or 10 beef cattle unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Sales were quick and a little 
better prices may have been obtained on some qualittes, 
We quote extra at $6,25 a 6,50, prime 6 a 6,25, guod 5,50 
a 5,874, thin 5 a 5,25. 

Working Oxen.—Ordinary, sales were effected at 
#60, 65, 68, and 72. 

Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at $16, 18, 21, 
24, 26 and 30. 

Sheep.—A sale effected, but price not known, 

Swine—None at market ; they are much inquired for, 
and a thousand or two would find a ready market at good 
prices, 





New York Cattle Market, April 20.—At market this 
week, 500 head Beef Cattle ; quality rather increasing; 
sales brisk, prices about the same ; fair average of sales 
$7,50; we quote6a9. Sheep—about 300 in, prices are 
coming down a trifle; not sheared 85 a8; sheared 2,25 
a5. Hogs~—sales at 3,50 a 4.—Daily Adv, 


(In the N. York market only the quarters of Beef 
are weighed, the hide and roifgh tallow being included 
without weighing. At Brighton, the hide and tallow are 
weighed as well as the quarters, 
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MISCELLANY. | 
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From Porter’s Health Almanac. 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 

The following highly judicious precautions, as 
those proper to prevent the occurrence of cholera, 
were addressed by the medical authorities of the 
place, to the inhabitants of one of the 
cities. ‘They are equally well adapted to ward off 
an attack of every other prevalent bowel com- 
plaint, or indeed, of any epidemic disease ; and 
should be cautiously adhered to by all who inhabit 
or are obliged to visit a sickly district. 

1. To avoid, as muchas possible, the influence 
of cold, or a sudden reduction of the temperature 
of the body. During damp, wet, and otherwise 
inclement weather, to wear warmer or thicker 
clothing than usual, and especially to defend the 
feet and legs by woollen stockings and substantial 
boots. The feet, in particular, should always be 
kept dry, and the clothes immediately changed 
when they have been accidentally wet with rain, 
or in any other manner. 

2. Never to sleep in the open air, or in a draft 
during the night or day ; and especially to avoid 
sleeping on the damp ground, or in damp beds or 
apartments, 

3. To avoid loading the stomach with an ex- 
cess of food, especially such as is indigestible ;— 
consequently, it is strictly forbidden to eat crude 
apples, prunes, melons, cucumbers, raw turnips, 
carrots, mushrooms, and similar species of food. 

4. To make as little use as possible of stimu- 
lating drinks, and all aliment of a heating nature. 
Especially to abstain from eating garlic. 

5. To be very careful to preserve the body 
perfectly clean ; to change the linen as often as 
possible, and to observe the strictest cleanliness 
not only in the houses, but also in the streets, courts 
and alleys. 


6. Never to allow the air to stagnate in any 
apartment. ‘To prevent this, the windows should 


be left open during the day, when the weather is 
fine; and when it is damp or rainy, a fire shoald 
be kghted occasionally. 

7. Never to go out in the morning fasting; to 
avoid considerable fatigue in the labors of the day, 
and to expose the body as little as possible to the 
direct rays of the sun. 

8. To avoid carefully the least despondency or 
chagrin ; but on the contrary, to preserve by all 
proper means, a tranquil, contident, cheerful dis- 
position. This is all important for preventing an 
attack of any prevailing disease. 





Novel Society.—There is in Albany a Society, 
in the nature of a mutual insurance, for the relief 
of the sick. Lach member pays one cent daily, 
and when sick draws four dollarsa weck. In two 
years, besides the relief afforded, the society have 
accumulated $700. Such a society must greatly 
benefit the poor, as a small pittance will insure 
them against dependance in sickness; aud sooner 
or later sickness overtakes all. Societies of this 
kind should be encouraged, especiaily in large 
cities. There are many relief societics of the same 
character in Philadelphia, which, by monthly con- 
tributions of twentyfive to fifty cents, from each 
member, afford to support him and his family du- 
ring sickness, besides giving his widow forty or 
fifty dollars in case of his death.—Philadelphia 
Saturday Bulletin. 
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From the Exeter (N. H.) News Letter. 


Mr Sieerer—Seeing in your valuable paper a 


a recipe to make boots and shoes water-proof, is | 


the cause of my offering one, as I think, much 
more valuable, as it will not only render them en- 


a benefit instead of an injury to the leather. Put 
four ounces of India Rubber cut fine into a tight 
vessel, and add to it one quart of neats foot oil, 
keep it in some place where it will be moderately 
warm until the Rubber is dissolved, then apply it 
to your boots and shoes, and you need not be 
afraid of wet feet, unless you get into water over 


the tops. 1.x PERIENCE. 


Intercourse of the Sexes.—What makes those 
men who associate habitually with the women, 
superior to others? What makes the woman 
who is accustomed to and at ease in the company 
of men, superior to her sex in general?) Why are 
women in France so universally admired and loved 
for their colloquial powers? Solely because they 
are in the habit of free, graceful, and continual 
conversaéon with the other sex. Women in this 
way lose their frivolity ; their faculties awaken ; 
their delicacies and peculiarities unfold all their 
beauty and captivation in the spirit of intellectual 
rivalry. And the men lose their pedantic, rude, 
declamatory, or sullen manner. The coin of the 
understanding and the heart interchange continu- 
ally. The asperitics are rubbed off, their better 
materials polished and brightened; and their rich- 
ness, like fine gold, is wrought into finer work- 
manship by the fingers of woman, than it ever 
could be by men. The iron and steel of charac- 
ter are hidden, like the harness and armor ofa giant, 
in stubs and knobs of gold and precious stones, 
when not wanted in actual warfare—.V. Y. paper. 


“ No great loss without some small gain.”—The 
prevalence of the cholera in England, has given 
a new impulse to the cause of temperance in that 
country ; it being a weil ascertained fact, that this 
terrible disease traces out a drunkard with about 
as sure a scent as a blood hound the object of its 
pursuit, It is indeed a melancholy remedy for 
intemperance ; yet, if Providence sees fit thus to 
purily the moral elements of society, who shall 
dare to complain 2? Let rum-drinkers in America 
take warning, while yet the curse is a stranger to 
our shores !—Esser Register. 


A Sleepy Hat.—*Isn’t your hat sleepy ?” in- 
quired a litthe urchin of a gentleman, with “a 
shocking bad un” on. “No! Why ?” inquired 
the gentleman. “ Why, because it’s a long time 
since it bad a nap,” was the answer. 





Mangold Wurtzel, Sugar Beet, &c. 
Just received at the New England Seed store, 50 
North Market street, by J. B. Russell, 
100 Ibs. Large Mangold Wurtzel, of the very first qua- 


lity. 100 Ibs. French Yellow Sugar Beet, imported di- 
rect from France. 100 Ibs. Ruta tiaga, of the first 
quality, European growth; 100 Ibs. large White 
Flat Engli-h Field) Turnip: 150 Ibs. Short Top 


Scarlet Radish, of English growth—very early, and of 
deep scarlet color. March 28. 





Grape Vines. 
FOR Sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 504 North Market Street : 
ine large Vines of the Isabella (purple) ; Winne, 
(dark purple); Alexander, (black) ; and Catawba (red) 
Grape, with good roots, packed in moss, for transporta 





tion any distance, all hardy and productive sorts—price 
50 cents each. April 4. 





lest collection of Flower and Garden seeds. 
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Double Dahlia Reots, ete. 

FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 52 
North “Market street, a fine collection of Roots of the 
Double Dahlia, or Georgina, viz. Double Scarlet, Red, 
Dark Crimson, Dwait Red, Dwaif pale Purple, Yellow, 


| Nankeen, Black, Dark Purple, Curied | urple, and Brick 
i color, at 75 cents each. 
tirely water-proof, but the materials used will be | 


Also, Tube Roses and Ama- 
rvilis, 25 cents each. Large Seotch Gooseberry Bushes, 
#1 50, and insix roots of different sorts—with the great- 
March 28, 


Flower Seeds, $1 per Packaze. 
FOR Sale at the Seed Stove connected with 
| England Farmer, 504 North Marketsireet, 
| Packagesof the most showy and rare vari: ties of Flow- 
'er Seeds, containing 18 varieties, aniong which are, 
Geraniums (mixed) 
Ten Weeks Stock Gilliflower. 
Sensitive Plant. 
Mexican Blue Ageratum. 
Crimson Cypress Vine. 
Forget-tne-Not. 
Iee Plant. 
Elegant Coreopsis, &e. &e. 
With directions for their culture. Each sort is label- 
led with its English and botanical name, its native coun- 
try, and mode of culture. Price &1 for the 18 sorts. 





the New 
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Early Potatoes. 

FOR Sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market Street : 

A few bushels of the prime, early lotatoes, which 
have taken the premium at the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society's Shows the two last seasons ; and are con- 
sidered the earliest variety in this vicinity. March 7. 


New American Gardener,—sixth edition. 

This day published by J. B. Russell and Carter & 
Hendee : 

The New American Gardener, a treatise on the culture 
of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Grape Vines, Strawber- 
ries, Asparagus, Ke. &c. By T. G. Fessenden, assisted 
by several gentlemen. Sixth edilion. Price $1 00.— 
This we think may be considered the most popular and 
practical work on Gardening, extant. March 28. 








Tall Meadow Oats Grass, &c. 

THIS day rdceived at the New England Seed Store, 
504 North Market street, by J. B. Russell : 

A fresh supply of Tall Meadow Oats Grass Seed, so 
valuable on thin soils for either a hay crop or for grazing. 
Col. Tay or, a distinguished farmer, says of it, “ It is 
the hardiest grass I have ever seen ; and bears drought 
and frost, and heat and cold, better than any I have ever 
cultivated. It keeps possession of the ground in spite of 
severe grazing. It furnishes better grazing early in the 
spring, late in the fall, and in dronght, than any grass 
known to me; and if cut before the seed ripens, its hay 
is as pleasant and nutritive fo stock, as any grass known 
to me.”’—See also the opinion of Mr. PHinney, a most 
judicious farmer, in the New England Farmer, vol. vii. 
page 300, 

Also,—Lucerne Orchard Grass, White and Red Clover, 
Fowl! Meadow, Barley,Buck Wheat, Spring Rye, Spring 
Wheat, Broom Corn, Seed Corn, &c. March 22. 





Market Man wanted. 

A steady and industrious man, who is a good salesman 
and ready reckoner, to take charge the present season, 
of a Market Wagon to Salem, Lynn, and Marblehead 
Markets. Preference will be given to one who is ac- 
quainted with marketing in this vicinity. Application 
may be made at the Reed farw in Lynn. 
Lynn, March 28, 1332. 4t 


Silkworm Eggs. 
FOR sale at the New England Seed Store, 50,000 
Silkworm Eggs, warranted good, in packages of 5,000 
each. Price $1 per thousand; with short practical in- 
structions for rearing them. April 11. 





Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those who pay. within 
sixty days {rom the time of subscribing, are entitled to a 
deduction of fifty cents. 

{> No paper wi'l be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Ressrui, by I. R. Burts —by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for Printing received by J. B. 





Russet, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North 
Market Street. 
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